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AGRICULTURE. 


ON THE CULTURE OF SILK. > 
Continued from page 277. 


Here it is proper to mention, that it is the prac- 
tice in France to plant out some of their young 
plants from the nursery by way of espalier in 
some sheltered situation, in a garden for example, 
where the soil is not over rich; and if it can be 
had where the soil has a great proportion of grav- 
vl or sand; the intention of which is to procure 
early leaves for the worms in their infant state ; 
as these leaves generally come out more early 
upon dwarfish plants in a sheltered situation, than 
upon the trees planted out in a more open expos- 
ure; and upon this occasion they have also re- 
course for tender leaves to the young plants in 
the seed bed and nursery ground. 

Any quantity of the seed of the white mulberry 
can be procured either from Montpelier or Mar- 
seilles, where it is regularly to be found for sale 
inthe seed shops. And if you do not choose to 
trust entirely to the seed shops, a friend at either 
of those places may be applied to, who will take 
care to procure for you the freshest and best seed. 
It may also be obtained by the same means from 
Spain ; the seed from which country is even pref- 
erable to that of France, as the Spanish tree car- 
ries a larger leaf than that of France, and has the 
leaf equally tender and good as the other, when 
used from the seedling trees. 

From the experiments carried on by Monsieur 
Marteloy, that gentleman made it fully appear 
that the leaves of the trees which grew ina rich 
soil were by no means proper food for the silk 
worm, as they are too luxuriant and full of juice 
for them; and that the leaves of those trees which 
were raised in a gravelly or sandy soil where no 
inanure was employed, were greatly to be prefer- 
red. 

From these experiments also one of the means, 
and apparently the principal one may now be 
pretty clearly pointed out, which rendered abor- 
tive the trials made in England, during the reigns 
of James I. and Charles II. for introducing the 
culture of silk into Great Britain; though that 
reason was altogether unknown in England at 
the time these different trials were made. It ap- 
pears to have been only this, that they had no 
other food to give their worms but the leaves of 
the black mulberry, carrying the large fruit usual- 
y presented at our tables, which is now altogeth- 
er rejected in France as an improper food for the 
worms; and which was rendered infinitely more 
destructive to those insects by the trees which 
produced them having been all of them reared in 
the richest grounds in England, namely, in the 
garden grounds about London, which we know 
are in a manner loaded with dung. 

The mulberry trees ought not to be pruned the 
lirst year after planting out, for fear of making 
them bleed too much; but in the second spring it 
s reckoned advisable to dress their heads, and to 
continue to repeat that dressing yearly, during 
ihe next ten or twelve years, taking care to make 
them hollow in the middle, so as to give a free 
passage for the air, and to render it easy to gath- 
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After the first twelve years *re' 


over, it will be sufficient if a dressing of the same 
kind is regularly given them once every three 
years. But as some of the branches may probably 
be broken annually, in gathering the leaves, care 
must be taken to prune all such branches as may 
happen to be thus broken, to prevent the trees 
from suffering materially from such accidents. 

In planting out the mulberry tree in the field 
where it is to remain, care must be taken to cover 
the roots properly, so that the earth may not lie 
hollow upon them which would injure the plant. 
They should alsotake care to prop the different 
trees with stakes to prevent them from wind-wav- 
ing ; placing straw next the body of the tree, to 
prevent the bark from being hurt. 

Here it is proper to remark, that the second 
crop of leaves which come out of the mulberry 
trees, after having been stripped of their first 
leaves for the use of the silk worm are not allow- 
ed to fall off themselves in the autumn. They are 
gathered for the second time with care, a little be- 
fore the time they would fall naturally, and are 


given for food to sheep, and eaten by them with-| 


greediness, and by that means turn to good ac- 
count to the farmer. Before the culture of silk 
was introduced into that part of Languedoc which 
is near to the mountains of Cevennes, the peasant- 
ty over all that veighborhood were miserably 
poor, as their soil which is mostly gravel and 
sand, was incapable of carrying crops of any kind 
of grain whatever. But as it was found upon trial 
to answer remarkably well for the mulberry tree, 
the people entered with great alacrity into the 
culture of silk; and they have succeeded so well 
in that lucrative branch, that from having been 
amongst the poorest, they are now more at their 
ease than most of the peasantry of that kingdom. 

When I happened to be at Gange, which is 
within the district above mentiomed, and which is 
remarkable for the manufacture of silk stockings, 
I was carried to see some mulberry trees belong- 
ing toa farmer in the neighborhood of that vil- 
lage, which were the first that had been introduc- 
ed into that part of the country. The trees were 
remarkably large and fine, and little inferior in 
point of size to our elm trees of the middling sort. 
The people who obligingly attended me to show 
me these favorite trees assured me that a good 
many of the largest of them brought a return to 
the farmers family of a Louis d’or each of them 
yearly. 

As an encouragement to the small heritors and 
farmers to plant mulberry trees upon their grounds 
the French government are at an expense in 
keeping up large nurseries of those trees in many 
different parts of the country, from whence the 
small heritors and farmers are liberally supplied 
gratis with whatever number they desire to plant 
out on their grounds; and proper directions are 
ordered to be given along with the trees, by the 
gardeners, who are charged with the care of those 
public nurseries, that the people to whom the 
trees are thus given, may know how to treat 
them properly. This beneficent public measure is 
attended with great advantage to the country, as 
the poorer people are by this means saved from 
the trouble and expense of rearing the trees, until 





they come to be of a proper size for planting out 


in the fields, where they are intended to remain 

From the extension of the culture of silk over 
all the southera parts of France, there is a great 
increasing demand yearly for mulberry leaves, sc 
that they are now become as much an article o! 
commerce as any other vegetable production ; the 
peasants with eagerness buying them up annually 
with ready money at the proper season for the use 
of their silk worms. 

This last circumstance has given great encour- 
agement to gentlemen of property to raise exten 
sive plantations of mulberry trees on their estates; 
as they bring in acertain and steady revenue, 
with little trouble or expense to the proprietor, af- 
ter the trees have once passed the risk of being 
hurt by cattle. And this improvement is of the 
more consequence, because the grounds that are 
found to be the fittest for production of mulberry 
trees, which afford the best food fur the silk worm 
being gravel or sand, cannot be employed to any 
advantage in raising cora, more especially where 
manures lie at a distance from them. 

Grounds of the abeve description had former] 
been in use to be planted with vines ; but the re- 
turns from these were far from being equal t 
what is obtained from grounds of the same quality 
when planted with mulberry trees. As an in- 
stance of this I shall take the liberty of mention- 
ing the following particulars, which | had from 2 
gentleman, on whose veracity I am certain | could 
fully depend. He told me there was a gentleman 
a surgeon, at Nismes, in Languedoc, who had « 
tract of very poor ground in that neighborhood 
left him by his father; which when it came into 
his possession, yielded hima rent of three hun- 
dred livres, which amounts in our money to twelve 
guineas and a half. As this gentleman observed 
that the culture of silk was extending rapidly over 
that part of the country, he planted the whole of 
his little property with white mulberry trees, the 
leaves of which as his plantations advanced, he 
found he could regularly sell annually for ready 
money to the people in the town of Nismes and in 
the neighborhood, who employed themselves in 
the culture of silk; and my friend informed m«e 
that these very grounds after having been onl; 
sixteen years planted, gave a return to the pro 
prietor of twelve hundred livres yearly ; amount 
ing to fifty guineas of our money. This improve 
ment having been carried on under the eye of the 
neighboring heritors, several of them pursued the 
same plan with equal success; and some of them 
who had grounds of the same quality which had 
been long planted with vines, actually grubbed up 
their vineyards, and planted their grounds with 
the white mulberry ; and here let me add that 
the mulberry tree is long lived, there being many 
instances where they stood perfectly good for 
above one hundred years. 

When the young mulberry trees are in the 
seed bed, and even afterwards when planted out 
in nursery grounds, and likewise for several years 
after they are planted out in the fields to remain, 
you must be careful every night in the spring and 
summer seasons to examine all round your plants, 
for a little snail without a shell, which is very fond 
of the bark of those trees when young, and preys 
upon them prodigiously. These snails will cu' 
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over your young plants in the seed beds and nur- 


the trees till they are pretty old ; and though they 


do not absolutely kill the trees when planted out, 
yet they hurt them greatly and retard their 
growth. These snails, therefore, must be gatier- 
ed up every night as above mentioned a little after 
sun-set, which is better than in the morning be- 
cause the mischief they occasion is gengrally 
done in the night; and they must be burnt, or 
otherwise effectually destroyed ; for if you do not 
kill them they will find their way again to the 
trees. 

The winter of 1765 I passed at Montauban in 
Quercy, when the frost was so extremely severe 
that it not only destroyed the greatest part of 
their leguminous crops and almost the produce of 
their kitchen garden, but also many of their vines, 
fig and olive trees, and a great part of the orange 
trees in their green houses; yet that frost with 
all its severity, did not occasion the smallest in- 
jury to the mulberry trees, nor to the eggs of the 
silk worm. This frost continued for two months 
together, and was within two degrees and a half 
of the great frost in 1769. But what is still more 
remarkable I was assured from the most respecta- 
ble authority, that even the frost of 1709 did not 
cause the smallest injury to the mulberry trees, 
though it destroyed many of their vines, and al- 
most their whole fig and olive trees all over Prov- 
ence and Languedoc. From which two instances 
[ think it may be fairly inferred that we have no 
reason to dread any danger tothe mulberry trees 
from the severity of our British climate. 

(To be continued.) 





Copy of a letter from Wm, Coxe Esq of Burlington 
NM. J. to G. W. Jefferys of North Carolina. 


FRUIT TREES. 

Sir—I have been favoured with a letter from 
you of the 29th of May requesting some informa- 
tion on the cultivation of apple orchards and other 
kinds of fruit trees. It has ever been an object 
particularly interesting to me, as a source of ra- 
tional and pleasing occupation—and I have been 
gratified by the improvements which have been 
progressing rapidly in our country since I first 
turned my attention to the subject I proceed to 
answer your queries as they respectively occur, 
but in a very summary and condensed manner ;— 
and for more full information I refer you to a work 
now publishing by Carey & Son of Philadelphia, 
wherein I have treated at large the subject of fruit, 
orchards, and cider, and have described and delin 
eated by engravings of the full size and natural 
formation, about 200 kinds of fruits cultivated in 
this state. 

1. The soil best adapted for an orchard is a loam 
or loamy,clay ; but any soil which will produce 
good wheat and red clover, will answer, a wet sub- 
soil or quicksand excepted. 

2. Nurseries are best situated when on soils of 
the foregoing description. The apple seeds fram 
the pumace of the latest ciders are scattered on 
ground previously well cultivated and cleaned 
from the seeds of weeds ; then covered and neat- 
ly raked. They remain during the winter in this 
state. The next season they are thinned and 
weeded. The following fall or spring, they are 
planted in rows four feet apart, one foot distant; 
well ploughed and harrowed to promote their 
growth. They are innoculated the next autumn, 
or engrafted the next spring if the growth be. vig- 





orous ; if not, they must remain a year longer.— 
sery grounds, and will even continue to prey upon | The buds are inserted about two inches from the 


ground, and the grafts may be inserted just under 
the surface, which is removed by a hoe for this 
purpose, and then returned so as to cover the fis- 
sure and lower ends of the scions, which reqzire 
no bandage or composition when carefully treated 
in this mode. In every stage of a nursery, and 
also of an orchard, the trees grow in proportion to 
the frequency and perfection of tieir cultivation. 
In two or three years from engrafting, if well man- 
aged, and when planted in good ground, they will 
be large enough to plant out. Their stems should 
be from 1 to 2 inches in diameter, a foot from the 
ground. Scions should be cut in February, from 
the last year’s growth of healthy bearing trees, 
aud kept till wanted on a cellar floor, or the lower 
ends buried in cold situations to retard the flow of 
sap. Trees of more than two inches diameter are 





best engrafted in the limbs ; whether engrafted in 
the nursery or orchard, must depend on conven. | 
ience alone, provided they are high enough to be 
protected from cattle. 

3. Trees should never be planted deep. One or! 
two inches lower than their growth in the nursery 
is best. My rule is to dig two spits deep, a hole 
large enough to hold the spade horizontally laid 
down. The best earth should be Jaid round the 
roots. Rich earth, or ameliorated ditch bank, is 
better than dung, which attracts ground mice, and 
is liable to be affected by the dry weather of our 
summers. I prefer surface manuring to any other 
mode of applying dang—ploughing it in—from 
fifty to thirty feet is the distance I adopt, accord- 
ing to the soil and natural size of the trees when 
full grown. At thirty feet, forty-eight trees will 
stand on an acre; thirty-five trees at thirty-five 
feet ; twenty-seven at forty feet, and only eight- 
een at fifty feet. I have 144 acres planted with 
4000 apple trees, with these several differences, 
from seven to twenty-two years old. Probably 
forty feet is a good medium distance. 

4. Mud from meadows on sandy soils ; marl on 
all soils, and barn yard manure on all soils ; ash- 





es I use to a great extent. In general, the better 
the farming and the richer the ground, the more | 
will trees grow. Fallow crops of all kinds, viz | 
Indian cora, potatoes, pumpkins, &c. are prefera-| 
ble to culmiferous grains. Buckwheat is a good 
crop ; grass only is injurious in proportion as it 
prevents cultivatien, and hirders the beneficent 
effects of light, heat, and moisture to the roots, 
which grow best when extended as much as pos- 
sible in a horizontal direction. 

5. Our climate does not require such close prun- 
ing as the cold and moist one of England. TI, 
however, trim closer than my neighbors. Branch- 
es should never cross each other; they should ex- 
tend as equally as possible from the centre, in in- 
creasing distances, to admit light, heat and air 
to every part. The lower limbs should be so high 
as to permit the horses and plonghman to pass 
under them. This opens the ground and its pro- 
ducts to the rays of the sun. Trees should be | 
carefully kept free from suckers from both the | 
roots and branches. 

6. Moss is best destroyed by scraping in damp! 
weather; whitewash is highly useful; but the 
best preventive is good cultivation and rich ground. | 
Caterpillars are easily destroyed in the morning | 
and evening, when in their youthful stages. and 
in wet weather; at all which times they remain 
in their nests. 


} 


I know little of the canker. T 


—— 
have in the few instances in which I have obsery. 
ed it, found the best cure was to dig up the tree 
and replace it with another. 

7. In light soils, fall planting is equally good 
with that of spring. It is a season also of leisure. 
T have used both modes, as suited my conven. 
ience and the cultivation of my grounds, with lit. 
tle difference in the success of the operation. A 
crop of Indian corn, or any other fallow crop, is » 
good preparation—the previous loosening the soi 
by cultivation facilitates the operation of planting 
In light grounds, I generally throw the second 
spit some distance from the tree, supplying it: 
place by the superior surface earth. Most fre. 
quently I plapt in the fall ; immediately after, and 
throigh the whole of the winter, I cast rich ditch 
bank earth or meadow mud, several loads aroun’ 
each tree. spreading it when ameliorated by the 
frost, five, six or seven feet from the tree, accord 
ing to ita richness and quantity. On one farm | 
have used 5000 loads of mud around 1300 trees. 
on 40 acres of ground ona light sandy loam. The 
growth of the trees and the size of the fruit is 
thereby much promoted. I have particulariy at- 
tended to this mode in the cultivation of the Vir. 
ginia or Hewes’ crab, of which I have about 130) 
trees on 50 acres. The small size of this apple is 
much improved, and its disposition to hang on the 
tree is increased by manure and cultivation. | 
have forwarded a catalogue of the fruits raised in 
this neighborhood. That of 1810, was the collec 
tion owned by me, and cultivated by Mr Danie! 
Smith. I found it a losing concern from the great 
extent of the establishment, and from the war. 

T hope to make up a very heavy loss by my or 
chards, which are in the highest state of vigou: 
and perfection. on the banks of the Delaware. | 
have about 150 varieties of the apple, selected ac. 
cording to their quality—two thirds for cider, and 
one third for the table, for the Philadelphia mar 
ket. Ihave obtained almost every valuable kin 
that T know of, foreign or native. The apples o! 
our own country are unquestionably superior to 
those of Europe, from whence I have imported, 
and am now cultivating, most of the apples o! 
hith reputation. 

Peach stones from natural fruit, usually produce 
the same kinds. ‘Those cultivated for the Phila 
delphia and New York markets, are raised by in- 
oculation from the finer European kinds, o! 
which many exquisitely flavored varieties have 
heen imported. These will produce fruit of « 
quality much improved, compared with the com 


/mon peaches of our country, although of different 


kinds from the original planted fruit. Cherr) 
stones from the natural black mazard and from 
the morello, will produce the same kinds; but as 
all the numerous varieties of the heart, duke and 
other imported kinds, are raised by inoculation or 
engraftin’ on the first mentioned two kinds, thei! 
stones will produce cherries resembling the par- 
ent stock. The same remark applies to all ston¢ 
frnits. Of the apple and pear, the seeds can 
never be relied on to produce any specific kind, 
whether natural or engrafted. We always resort 
to inoculation or engrafting, when we are desirou* 
of possessing any particular kinds. 

T am, sir, respectfully, and with my best wishes 
for your success in your laudable plan of improve 
ment, Your obed’t serv’t, 

Me G. W. Jerrerys. WM. COXE 


From the American Farmer 
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COCOA. 

A Virginian, who has published, in the Rich- 
isond Enquirer, “ Sketches of Caracas,” in South 
America, describes the mode of cultivating wots! 
‘or cacao) in the valley of Caracas. The seeds: 
are sown, and after the young trees have attained | 
the height of 18 or 24 inches, they are transplan-' 


and her second availed himself of the clothes of 


the first, and among other things but on a pair of 
boots. He was shortly afterwards taken ill and 
died. A third husband followed, and experienced 
the same fate. Another Brazilian, little alarmed 
by what had happened, and induced perhaps, by 
the accumulation wealth, became the fourth hus- 


A pamphlet has recently been published in 
England, entitled a .2 Complete View of Joint 
Stock Companies. It is compiled by a Mr English, 
(a person competent to the task) and presents a 
summary of the modes, the means and pretenees, 
through which the profit loving Englishmen, 
whether cheaters or cheatees, contrived to waste 





ted into rows 12 or 15 feet apart, and plantain and band, and by chance discovered the fang of a rat- ;some few dozen millions of good solid money 
other trees are planted in the same ground to tle-snake, striking through the instep of the boot,,It appears that the years 1824 and 1825 gave 
shade them. The plantations are provided with: which being worn by his predecessors, had, in a' rise tonoless than 624 new money making pro- 
ditches, and in dry seasons the ground is over- climate where mortification soon occurs, been jects, requiring towards their completion the rea- 


flowed with water. The trees begin to bear in 4 
vears, but are not in full vigor until the 7th year. 


without doubt the cause of their deaths. 
“The spider reaches an enormous size, with 


sonable sum of rather more than 372 millions stg 
and this exclusive of many provincial Scotch ani 


They are about as high as peach trees, and last different habits from those of Europe. Itstretches Irish companies. Upon the above projected capi 
uearly 50 years. The pods are from four to six in- its web frow tree to tree, and no longer appears a tal there was actually paid, not including premi 
ches in length, and three or four in diameter, and solitary insect ; many hundreds live together, and ums, £17,600,000, which at the present price of 


grow both on the trunk and branches. 


sometimes growing so low, that they touch the 
ground. The cocoais gathered every 15 or 20 
days, and the pods, which usually contain 15 to 30' 
nuts or grains, are opened by women;and the! 
grains after being fermented ina heap, are dried | 
in the sun till they are fit for market. The trees | 
yield from one to one and a half pounds each, 
one man can manage 1000 trees. 

Large quantities of cocoa are imported into the | 
United States for the purpose of making chocolate. | 
In the year 1823 a duty of 2 cents per pound was 
paid on 787,586 pounds. 

Chocolate is said to be prepared in the following 
manner: The cocoa is first roasted, then pound- 
ed in a mortar into a coarse powder, which is 
ground very fine ona stone, and heated, when it 
is put into flat moulds, in which it congeals and 
forms cakes. Sugar and various other ingredi- 
ents are sometimes mixed with the cocoa. We 
believe that cocoa of the first quality commonly 
sells at 8 or 10 cents per pound more than ‘Welsh’s’ 
No. Ichocolate. It.may be inferred from this, 
that chocolate is composed in part of cocoa of in- 
ferior quality, or some other cheap ingredients. — 
The shells sold by the merchants are the husks 
that envelope the cocoa kernels. 

The cocoa-nut-tree that grows in the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, and many other places, is en- 
tirely different from the cocoa tree described a- 
bove. It attains the height of sixty feet ; the 
leaves are 15 feet long ; and a full grown nut con- 
tains about a pint of liquor. This tree affords 
meat, drink, cloth and oil. {Hamp. Gaz.! 








RATS, RATTLE-SNAKES, AND SPIDERS: | 
IN BRAZIL. | 
“The city of Rio Janeiro and its environs are 
infested to a surprising degree bya large variety 
of rats. Many of the first houses are so full of 
them, that during dinner itis by no means an un- 
usual circumstance to see them playing about the 
room. The canine race appear quit regardless of 
them, and they are often seen feeding at the same 
heap of garbage. Their dental powers are such, 
that a thick clumsy door of hard wood is frequent- 
iy perforated in one night. 
“Tn this climate, it may easily be imagined, that 
the number of reptiles is very considerable. The 
rattle-snake does not exist near this part of the 
coast, but in the province of the mines it proves 
very destructive to negroes. At Saint Joao del 
Rey, a young man went into the woods, was bit- 
ten on the instep by a rattle-snake, come home ill 
and died. His widow (time being very precious 


hausted with struggling, and ready to fall a prey 
to its indefatigable enemy.” 
(Caldcleugh’s Travels in South America. } 


AGRICULTURE IN CHINA. 
The most prevailing crop in China is rice, es- 





and pecially in the southern provinces, and wherever first day, nearly 14,( 


there is a sufficient command of water. Next to 
rice, barley :3 most generally cultivated ; wheat is 
very common, particularly in the northern dis- 
tricts ; and the other grains are buck-wheat, mil- 
let, maize, peas and beans. The principal plants 
and shrubs, cultivated as crops, are the sugar- 
cane, cotton, hemp, lint, tobacco indigo, the tea- 
tree, the mulberry-tree, the varnish-tree, the cam- 
phor-tree, the tallow-tree, the cinnamon tree, &c. 

Their method of propagating fruit trees is curi- 
ous, and may be worthy of notice. Inthe spring 
season, they strip a ring of bark, aboutan inch 
wide, from a bearing branch ; surround the place 
with a ball of fat earth or loam, binding it fast 
with a piece of matting; and suspend directly 
above it a pot or horn full of water, with a small 
hole in its lower part, sufficient to letthe water 
drop in such quantities, as to keep the earth con- 
stantly and uniformly moist. The branch, when 
treated in this manner, throws out new roots into 
the ball of earth just above the ring, from which 
the bark was taker ; and. if sawn off and planted 
at the fall of the leaf, it bears fruit the following 
summer. 

The Chinese are particularly eminent in the art 
of embellishing garden grounds, which may be 
considered asthe only one of the fine arts, in 
which they display either genius or taste. In 
this department, they are said to have attained a 
high degree of perfection. 

[New Edinburgh Encyclopedia.] 


Maryland Cotton.—The culture of cotton in 





\this State, particularly east of the Chesapeak, ap- 


The form nets of such strength, that I have assisted in the several stocks, is worth in the market about 
trunk produces more than the branches, the pods liberating a bird ofthe size of a swallow, quite ex- £9,000,000 stg. 


Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road.—The books 
for subscription to 15,000 snares in the capita! 
| stock of this rail road company, were opened in 
| Baltimore at 10 o’clock on Friday last, to be kept 
‘open ten days. At half-past one o’clock on the 
)00 shares were subscribed. 

Shares to the number of 13,589, in the Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail Road Company, were subscribed on 
the day that the books were opened, and 1,566 on 
the second day, making in the two days an exces: 
of 155 shares ubove the amount to be taken by 
individual subscribers. The books are to remain 
open eight days longer. .In consequence of the 
regulation, thatin case of an excess of the amoun! 
subscribed, it shall be reduced by a deduction from 
the large subscriptions, it is understood that gen- 
tlemen who wish to be large proprietors, have 
procured proxies authorizing them to take share- 
in the names of a great nuinber of individuals. 

[ Balt. Adv.) 


Rich Soil_—On the 4th inst. a lot in the villag 
of Rochester, of 34 fee, front by 65 deep sold fo 
$5134. ~ 


The proprietors of Waterloo Bridge London, 
are going to dispose of that splendid structure by 
lottery. They have been driven to this measure 
by the smallness of their profits. 


Legislative grant to the Greeks.—The bill which 
had passed the Senate of New York, to grant 
1000 barrels of flour for the relief of the Greeks, 
after a debate of four hours in the House of As- 
sembly, was lost by a vote 42 to 48. 


a —_ + __—_— 


The U.S. ship Peacock caught 300 turtle in 4 
days in Essex Bay, Gallapagos Islands. At th: 
Merquessas many of tho young natives wished to 
come away in the Peacock, and two were receiv 
ed on board of her. At Otaheite, at the last 





with the fair-sex in Brazil) soon married again, 


pears to be susceptible of great increase. It is dates, a civil war appeared on the point of break 
stated that Dr. Muse, of Dorchester county, raised jng out against the Queen Regent, because she 
a considerable crop last year, and that it yielded {had got married again. 

one third clean Cotton, whereas one fourth has, - - 
been common in Southern States, A gentleman, I!tis expected in England that ina short time 
of that peninsula (Northampton, Va.) had at 11. silk manufactures will be exported. This is the 
cents a pound, $800 worth from 30 acres. | opinion of the ultras in the free trade notions. 











Animal Longevity.—A correspondent of the | The following lines ought to be pasted up in 
New York Daily Advertiser says: “ There are every Editor’s Closet, in characters so large that 
now at Greenwich village, town of Horse Neck,; he who runs may read. 

two Geese, both of the age of 82 years—one is “ Friend, whosoe’r you be, 

now sitting. They have both laid regularly for That come to visit me, 

81 years. They now belong to Mr Jared Mead, Make quite despatch, and go away, 


and were hatched on his father’s place.” Or labour with me, if you stay.” 
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(selected tor the «c.erican farmer. ; 
HORTICULTURAL ITEMS. 

From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine for 1826. 

. Among the new and remarkable varieties of fruit 
presented to the London Horticultural Society, we 
notice the following : 

“ Esopus Spitzenbergh apple, an American sort, 
requiring the protection of a wall: large, beauti- 
ful, and of an exquisite flavour. It is said to have 
originated in the neighbourhood of Albany. By 
Geo Caswell, Esq. in his garden at Saccombe park, 
Hertfordshire.” 

This apple, if I am rightly informed, was first 
produced as a seedling, in the garden of the ances- 
tors of General Stephen Van Rensselaer, near this 
city. It shows indications of having passed its me- 
ridian, as both the tree and fruit seem to have de- 
teriorated. In some situations, however, particu- 
larly on the alluvions ofthe Mohawk, it still re 
tains its high reputation. And I think from cal- 
careous soils it is more bland, or less acid, than 
from soils which are not so. It has been the most 
esteemed dessert apple of our orchards; and it: 
cannot but be gratifying to the lovers of good fruit 
to learn, thata new seedling Spitzenbergh, in 
Ulster county, promises to supply the place of 
the declining parent. The fruit is rather more flat, 
and somewhat less acid, and yct possesses the high 
flavour of the old variety. I introduced it into my 
nursery in 1825. 

Among the books presented to the same society, 
I notice several volumes of the New York Board 
of Agriculture. 

Action of poisons upon the vegetable kingdom.— 
M. T. Marut, of Geneva, has lately made some 
curious experiments upon the effects of poison up- 
on the vegetable kingdon. By causing plants to 
grow in poisonous mixtures, or by introducing 
poisons into their system, it was found that the ef- 
fect upon vegetation was uearly the same as upon 
the functions of animals. The experiments were 
generally made with plants of the kidney bean, 
and the comparison was always mace with a plant 
watered with spring water—Jour. Roy. Inst., Oct. 

{We have two diseases, one of the plum and 
the other of the pearand apple, which J] have long 
ascribed to animal poisons. That the canker of | 
the plum and morello cherry is owing to some- ' 
thing more than an extravasation of the natural | 
sap, is evident from the fact, that the natural sap, | 
or prepared juice, of stone fruit, becomes a vege- | 
table oxyde, or gum, oncoming in contact with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere ; also from another | 
fact, that gum has only a slight tendency to pu-, 
trefaction, and but partially and seldom affects the | 
health of the trunk or branch fram which it exudes. | 
The canker of the plum, on the contrary, seems to 
undergo a rapid decomposition, isin a short time, 
reduced to an impalpable powder, and if left to its 
natural course, soon poisons and destroys branch, 
trunk and root. This disease is not owing to cli- 
mate, to soil ner to aspect: for where care is us- | 
ed to cut off and burn the affected branch, the dis- | 
ease is stopped ; and where these precautions are | 
omitted, it continues toincrease. The experiments | 
of M. Marut show, that an animal poison, injec- 
ted into u tender branch, might cause tumors ; that | 
the poison might be disseminated in the sap, and | 
produce ultimate death. | 

[ have read much that has been written on the 
disease of the pear, but nothing that has been per- 
fectly satisfactory. The disease shows itself first | 





in the extremity of the brancues. The leaves and 
bark become brown, then black, and the limb is 
found to be dead to its extreme point. Some have 
found insects in the bark, and in the pith of the af- 
fected branch. I have not been able to discover 
any, on critical examination. I therefore suspect 
that they are rather a consequence, thana cause, 
of the disease. On examination, I found that the 
dark, or diseased colour, extended farther down 
the branch in the cambium, or the new forming 
concentric layer, than in either the bark or sap 
wood. I inferred from this fact though I do not 
intend to say that my inference is correct, that pois- 
on had been injected into the cambium through 
the bark, near the extremity of the limb, and had 
been carried down, by the descending sap, to the 
extent of the affected part; and that the vitiated 
sap and the disease had been stopped only by the 
want of circulation or propulsion in the extremity. 
For it will be remembered, that sap must pass to 





———_ 


sun, appears through a microscope te be surround 
ed with a cloud of steam. Let any person hold 
the tip of the finger at the distance of the 12th part 
of an inch from a looking glass, and the surface o! 
the glass will soon be dimmed by the matter issu 
ing from the finger. 

Many experiments have been made to ascertain 
the quantity of perspirable matter which is emitted 
from the skin. It is stated in the N. E. Encyclo- 
pedia, that Mr Cruickshanks put his hand into a 
glass vessel closed at the wrist, and by keeping it 
there an hour, he collected 30 grains of a liquid 
which had issued through the pores of the skin.— 
On repeating the experiment in the evening; he 
collected 12 grains. ‘The mean of of these is 21 
grains. Taking 21 grains per hour, and supposing 


the hand to be one sixtieth part of the surface of 


the body, the perspiration in 24 hours would a- 
mount to 5 pounds 3 ounces troy. Sanctorius says 
five-eighths of all the aliment (food and drink) re- 


the leaves, and be elaborated, before it can pass; ceived by the mouth is carried off by perspiration. 


down between the bark sap-wood.! 


Dodart says seven-eighths. Others estimate it at 


Grapes.—The physicians of Geneva send some {much less, making it about two pounds per day.— 


of their patients to the Pays de Vaud, during 
vintage, to take what is called a regular course 
of grapes ; that is, to subsist three weeks entirely 
on this fruit, without taking any other food or 
drink. Ina few days a grape diet beeomes a- 
greeable, and weak persons, and also the insane, 
have found great relief from subsisting on it for 
three or four weeks. 

[I can corroborate the value of “a course of 
grapes” from personal experience. When recov- 
ering from a severe bilious fever, my physicians 
permitted me to eat grapes and peaches. They 
constituted almost my entire diet for weeks ; and 
I experienced no injury, but essential benefit from 
their use. } J. B. 


PLOUGHING IN GREEN CROPS AS A 
MANURE. 

The mode of enriching land by ploughing in 
green crops was practiced by the Romans 1800 
years ago, and is now in use in England, Italy, 
and other parts of Europe. In this country the 
practice is very limited, though highly recommend- 








The quantity of sweat, or perspirable matter varics 
according to the climate, season of the year, age. 
sex, state of the health, &c. 

It is by the peculiar smell which the substance 
emitted from the skin gives to each individual, 
that the dog can discover his master, and even 
trace him to a distance. [Hamp. Gaz.] 





FLAX DRESSING. 

A machine for breaking and dressing I"lax, has 
lately been introduced into the state of New York, 
which is said to be a valuable improvement on 
any machine before used for that purpose. Judge 
Tirrany of Schoharie (N. Y.) states in a letter to 
a gentleman of this town, “ that this machine is 
very cheap and simple, the flax is struck and dress 
ed on both sides at once, by a single and simple 
operation. It dresses perfectly and with silky 
softness. I have seen women spinning the tow, 
who pronounced emphatic approbation of the easc 
with which it was spun. 

“On comparison by weight, it shows a great 
saving over any flax dressing machine yet known 


ed by some of our agricultural writers. In this|to me, and a very great saving over flax dressed 


vicinity the few attempts to recruit worn out lands| by hand. 


in this way, which have come to our knowledge, 
have not been very suceessful, and have tended to 
discourage the practice. In a neighboring town, 
a farmer turned in successively on the same land 
three green crops—rye, oats, and buckwheat, and 
then, in the autumn of 1825, and was a very light 
crop; the clover was cut the last season, and was 
hardly worth mowing. The crops did not indicate 
that the soil had been much meliorated by the 
vegetables ploughed in, and the farmer is half in- 
clined to be of Lord Kames’ opinion, that “ the 
best way of converting a crop into manure is to 
pass it through the body of an animal.” The ex- 
periment was made on a silicious sandy soil. The 
result might have been different on a clayey or 
loamy soil. {Hamp. Gaz.] 





PORES OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

By applying a good microscope to the skin of 
the human body a multitude of small pores will be 
seen, through which perspiration is continually 
issuing It iscalculated that there are a million 
of these pores in every square inch, and 2,016,000,- 
000 in the whole body of a middle-sted person.— 


The naked body, exposed to the rays of 3 burning | spring. 


| 





Any number of persons may dress a! 
the same machine, that the propelling power ad- 
mits. I should think a horse power quite ad 
equate for three or four persons to dress, and 
each person to dress from six is ten pounds per 
hour, according to the state of the flax. It is also 
very useful in dressing broken hemp.” 

The soil of our state is well adapted to the 
growing of flax and hemp, and both can be raised 
with little labor and expense ; the great difficulty 
is in dressing, as the ordinary way by hand labor, 
is so slow and expeusive, that our farmers find it 
an unprofitable and discouraging branch of Agri- 
culture. By the use of the improvement suggest. 
ed, these objections would, in a great measure be 


done away,—and we should enjoy the satisfaction: 


of no longer being so largely dependent on for- 
eign countries, for the important articles of linen 
and hemp. 
The machine will not cost more than 25 or $30. 
Bath Inquirer. 





A Savanah paper of the 14th inst. states that the 
market there is already supplied, in censidera- 
ble abundance. with the flowers and vegetables of 
Green peng have made their appearance 
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FIRE. | 

The destruction of property by conflagration in | 
the United States provably amounts to an average | 
of 2 or $300,000 anaually, reducing many estima- | 
ble individuals in an hour or two, from a state of) 
comfort to extreme distress, and sone to absolute 
penury. prevent or mitigate this mass of suf- 
fering, is highly desirable, and every thing calcu- | 
lated to produce this beneficent result, is surely | 
entitled to the most serious attention of the pub- | 
lic. | 

A simple and unexpensive plan of preventing | 
the spread of Fire was proposed in various news- 
papers throughout the United States, about twenty 
years ago, and from time to time repeatedly re-, 
newed, by which it is probable that three-fourths 
of the’ destruction by fire that has since taken. 
place, might have been prevented. Yet, strange 
to tell, ithas not been adopted, any where. 

The plan is, to procure as many coarse and thick 
cloths, of suitable lengths, as would suffice to cov- 
er the roofs of ten or u dozen heuses; and, as 
a fire breaks out, spread them over the roofs of the 
circumjacent houses, keeping them constantly 
saturated with water by means of engines. Two) 
engines would in such cases afford more effectual | 
protection against the spread of fires, than six or 
eight playing on naked roofs. For, however nu- 
merous the engines may be, and however great 
the quantity of water they discharge, the roofs, in 
five minutes after they cease, become as combus- 
tible as before they began. Whereas a single en- 
gine playing Moderately on roofs covered with 
cloths, would afford protection to one house on 
each side of the one in flames, however violently 
they might rage. 

Although this would be highly beneficial every 
where, it is peculiarly important in places where 
water it scarce, as is the case in various towns | 
and cities ef the United States. 

The cost of a single engine, would probably 
purchase cloths enough for any city, however 
large. 

The idea was suggested by the effect, about 
twenty years since, of the use of common blankets, | 
in preserving a large pile of buildings in Phila-| 
delphia, which were in imminent danger of des- | 
truction. Its utility was further confirmed by a, 
similar result in Newburyport, during a tremen- | 
duous conflagration avout 17, 18, or 19 years ago. 
Three or four houses protected by blankets, at 
the corner of a street, escaped almost wholly un- 
injured, while the houses en each side, for a consid- | 
erable distance, were involved in one indiscrimin- | 
ate destruction. Numerous instances have since | 
that time occurred, in different places, of equally | 
extraordinary preservations by the use of blankets. , 
And it need not be urged, that cloths in sufficient | 
quantity, and of lengths to extend from eaves to 
eaves, would be in comparatively more efficient 
than blankets, for reasons too obvious to require 
detail. 

The cloths ought to be deposited in the house 
appropriated to the fire-engines,for the convenience 
of transportation to the scene of conflagration. 

The solution of pearl ash, in the water cast by 
the engines, would speedily arrest the destructive 
career of the flames. 

Dobson’s Encyclopedia Vol. VII, page 247, 
contains the following simple but efficacious direc- 
tions for extinguishing fires. 

“ Dissolve a quantity of pearl ashes ina copper 
with water, and as soon as it dissolves, which | 


Vol. V.—_No. 36. 








| 





‘a state of mixture with dung. 
‘ble, that a soil that could scarcely have brought 


will be in a few minutes, mix a pail full with the 


water in the engine, pretty often. Whatever 
burning wood it is played on, will be extinguished 
as tf dipped in water—and will not burn afresh in 
the part extinguished.” (U. 8. Gaz.] 








LIME NECESSARY FOR PEAS. 


It is observed, that the common pea, whether’ 


white or gray, cannot be reared to perfection in 
any field which has not been either naturally or 
artificially impregnated with some calcareous mat- 
ter. And hence it is supposed to bappen, that 


/peas are rarely cultivated universally asa field’ 
crop, unless in those parts of the country where 


either lime, marl, or chalk abounds, or upon strong 


clays; except, indeed, on the sea coast, where: 


shell fish are often ceatched in abundance, and 


‘where the fields are manured with their shells in 


But it is remarka- 


one pea to perfection, although richly manured 
with dung, from their running too much to haulm, 
and, after blossoming, dying away without becom- 
ing ripe, if it has once had lime applied upon it, 
is capable, when properly prepared in other res- 
pects, of producing plentifal crops of peas ever af- 
terwards. It is further remarked by the same 
writer, on the result of an experiment, in which 
the ridge of a field had been missed in liming, 
produced no good wheat, while all the other parts 
afforded a full crop, that lime, or some other cal- 


careous material is equally necessary for the pro- | 
duction of good wheat crops as for those of the ' 
pea kind. The general observation that the wheat, | 
where this sort of manure has been employed, is, 
thinner in the skin, more plump, and yields better, | 
Impreg- 


seems also to favor the same conclusion. 
nations of this sort appear likewise, it is supposed 
particularly favourable for the production of bar- 


ley crops, much more go, especielly if in large 


proportions, than for those of oats. 
Dickson’s Farmer's Companion. 





A HINT TO MOTHERS. 

All young animals naturally delight to be in 
the open air, and in perpetual motion; but we 
signify our disapprobation of this intention of na- 
ture by confining our infants mostly in houses, 
and swathing them, when born, as tightly as pos- 
sible. This natural instinct appears very strong, 
when we see a child released from its confinement 
in the short interval betwixt pulling off its day 
clothes, and swathing it again before it is put to 
sleep. The evident tokens of delight which the 
little creature shows in recovering the free use of 
its limbs, and the strong reluctance it discovers to 
be again remitted to its bondage, one should think 
would strike conviction of the cruelty and absurd- 
ity of this practice into the most stupid of man- 
kind.— Dr. Gregory. 


Simplon rood.—The Simplon road, which sur- 
mounts one of the snowy summits of the Alps, and 
opens a communication between France and Italy, 





was projected by Napoleon, and constructed by his | 





a 


a half inches in six feet, and carriages can descend 
without locking the wheels at any place. There 
are six galleries “cut through the solid rock, the 
most prodigious of which is 40 rods long, 27 feet 


| wide, and 30 feet high, with three wide openinge 


cut through its sides to admit light. Thirty men 
) were employed night and day, (being relieved 
every 8 hours by as many others) for 18 months, in 
effecting this gallery. On the lower side of the 
read, there is a wall laid with stone and mortar, 
with posts ten feet high erected at intervals to 
distinguish the road from the precipice, when the 
whole is covered with snow. ‘Tbe quantity of 
masonry on this wall and the abutments of the 
bridges is immense. ‘The road passes over 264 
bridges. Fourteen stone houses are built at suit 

able intervals across the mountain, the occupants 
.of which are bound to keep their stoves heated 
night and day in cold weather, and a room ready 

for travellers. The catholics have several smal! 
oratories on the route, containing each a smal! 
crucifix, where they stop and perform their devo. 
tions ; and near the top is a convent of monks.— 
On the Italian side of the mountain, is the village 
of Simplon with 20 houses; and cottages, where 
the poor remain in the summer to feed their goats, 
are found in every part of the Alps, some of them 
at an amazing height. 

“ Nothing which Napoleon has executed, (says 
professor Griscom) will be regarded with more un 
mingled satisfaction, or furnish a more striking 
and durable monument of his public spirit, than 
the Simplon road. It must ever command the 
plaudits of Europe.” {Hamp. Gaz.] 





INDIAN RUBBER. 

The milky sap of which Indian Rubber is made 
has been carried from Mexico to England, where 
it has been united to various fabricks which have 
been thereby rendered perfectly water-tight. By 
placing a layer of it between two layers of cotton, 
silk, linen, leather, woollen, &c. the adhesion is 
so perfect that it seems but one web. Several 
| folds of calico orlinen cemented by this substance 
produce a material answering many of the purpose 


‘of leather, and surpassing it in value.—Jbid. 


The Season.—A North Carolina paper of 9th 
inst. states that the martins, the harbingers of 
spring, have arrived. They have returned sooner 
than usual, which (says the editor) announces a 
great fruit year. A New York paper says the rob 
ins begin to sing on Long Island on the 11th inst 
‘several days earlier than usual—an indication that 
the spring is fully commenced. The meadow 
lark has been observed practising his note near 
Hartford, and “a black triangle of wild geese,” 
says the Hartford Mirror, * have sounded their 
bugle in the sky, and gone to the northward with 
| the tidings of spring.” The steam boats have com- 
‘menced their trips between New York and Hart- 
|ford. ‘The Hudson is open to Poughkeepsie, and 
the steam boats are running between that place 

and New York. {Hamp. Gaz.} 





order. It isa stupendous work and excites the! Mr Enirorn—The following is a recipe for ink 
admiration of every traveller. The highest part which has been used by a gentleman in this city 
of the road is 6000 feet (upwards of a mile) above | for forty years past, whe says it retains its colou 
the level of the sea. It is 40 miles in extent, and_ perfectly well. Boston, March 28, 1827. 

passes on the extreme declivity of ridges, over aw-| [nto a quart of soft water put 5 ounces best A 
ful chasms and foaming torrents, and through ‘leppo galls, broken into small pieces—Let this 
prodigious masses of rock. The road is 80 con-| stand exposed to the air (but secure against the 


structed that the slope no where exceeds two and | dust) for 5 days. 
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FRUIT TREES. 

Sin—lI observe in your last paper an article re- 
lating to the destruction of the fruit blossoms of 
peach trees, and an assurance that they are al- 
ready frost bitten and black, so as to leave no 
hopes of a crop of this delightful fruit this year any 
more than the last. I hope, Mr Editor, that your 
correspondent is mistaken in regard to his facts. 
It would be uncommon to have them destroyed 
two years in succession ; and from the little ob- 
servation I have been able to make, I think he is. 
It does not follow because a number of the fruit 
blossoms are black in the centre, that all the fruit 


“is destroyed, for if one fourth part of the blossom 


buds which are annually formed on peach trees 
were to set fruit, the trees would be overloaded. 

I have no doubt that the writer of the article in 
question, is right in believing that the fruit buds 


“are killed by the first severe frosts that set in dur- 


ing the winter, and not in che spring, as is gener- 
ally supposed. I recollect that in the winter of 
1825-6 there was a sudden and severe change in 
the tem; erature about the middle of December, 
when the mercury fell to five or six degrees below 
zero, from a very temperate and delightful one 
that had existed during the greater part of the 
autumn and previous part of that month. I then 
thought, and said, that both the peach trees and 
fruit buds would be ipjured by it,—and it proved 
that both were very much injured ; for most of the 
young shoots of the preceding snmmer’s growth 
were killed, in part, if not in whole; and all the 
fruit buds on the trees were destroyed. But it was 
said that this ravage of the Peach trees took place 
the 12th or Mth of April, when the frost was very 
severe for the season. This is a mistake as I shall 
show you. 

In the first place it would be extraordinary in- 
deed that the wood and buds of a tree that had 
stood through the whole winter without being in- 


jured, when the mercury was frequently at five or | 


six degrees below zero, should be killed by cold 
from a higher temperature by 20 or 25 degrees 
than they had already been exposed to ; particu- 
larly as both the wood and the buds are better 
prepared to resist frost after having endured it for 
two or three months, than they are in the early 
part of the winter before the wood and buds had 
become ripe and hard enough to resist the cold. 

But there is another reason which is conclusive, 
I think, 8 to this fact. My Peach house was left 
open during the winter until the 15th March, when 
[ shutit op. I then saw that the fruit buds on my 
trees were principally killed ; and J in fact had no 
fruit, or but very few, on my trees. Now, as my 
louse was shut up after the 15th March, the fruit 
could not have been injured by the frosts in April. 

Dry warm falls prepere the wood best to resist 
the severe frosts of winter. If the early part of 
winter is dry and moderately cold, the wood and 
buds will bear severe frosts without injury ; but 
warm wet falls and early winter leaves both the 
wood and buds unripe and very tender, as the sap 
in such cases is kept in an active state, & of course 
is more liable to be seized on by the frost than 
when the alburnum has become hard and woody ; 
and the bark ripe and hard. It is advantageous 





therefore to brush off the leaves of peach trees as 

soon as the first frost has attacked them in the 

fall, that the shoote and buds may be exposed to 

the sun and air as much as possible before the 

winter sets in. Yours, &c. 
March 27, 1827. 








_ BOTANY. 

The celebrated Dutch naturalist, Dr C. C. Blume 
has retarned to Europe after nine years’ residence 
in the island of Java. Favored by circumstances 
and devoting himself with indefatigable zeal to the 
natural history of that remarkable isiand, he has 
brought home immense collections of natural pro- 
ductions of every kind. 





CARROTS. 


Carrots are used in soups and stews and as a 





laying them hea:s and tails alternately, and pack- 
ing with sand. In this way, i! frost be excluded 
from the store house, they keep perfectly well til! 
March or April of the following year. Some per- 
sons insist that the tops should be entirely cut off 
at the time of storing, so as effectually to prevent 
their growing ; while others wish to erve tne 
capability of vegetation, thongh certainly not to 
encourage the tendency to grow.—Loudon. 





To preserve Butter for use at Sea.—The princi 
| Pal objection to the use of butter at sea, is its ten 
dency to sancidity, and to corrupt in a warm cli 
mate ; but even this inconvenience may be coun 
teracted by proper precaution. By the following 
method it may be preserved sweet, and in a solid 
state during a three years tropical station, provid. 
-ed it was originally in this condition. Instead o! 





vegetable dish. They require a light mellow soil, | §;king let it be put in waxed canvass bags, con. 
mixed with sand, which should be dug or trenched | taining each about fifty pounds weight. Let 
one or two spades deep, breaking well all the ‘these bags be thrown into casks constantly kep' 
lumpy parts so as to forma porous bed and an even filled with salt water, which should be renewed 
surface. The orange and red sorts, on account of | once or twice a week, according to circumstances, 


their longer roots, require a soil proportionably | by drawing off the old by a cock fixed near the 


deeper than the horn. 

Seed estimate and sowing.—The seeds have nu- 
merous forked hairs on their borders, by which 
they adhere together, and therefore should, pre- 
viously to sowing, be rubbed between the hands 
and mixed with dry sand, in order to separate them 
as much as possible. They are also very light and 
therefore a calm day must be chosen for sowing ; 
ard the seeds should be disseminated equally, and 
trodden in before raking. Previously to sowing if 
convenient, the seed should be proven, by sowing 
a few in a pot, and placing it in a hot bed or hot 
house, as it is more frequently bad than most seeds. 
For a bed 44 feet by 30, one ounce will be requi- 
site, and the same for 150 feet of drill row. 

Times of sowing.—To have early summer car- 


rots, sow on a warm border in the beginning of | 


February ; [in New England the last of April 
is a suitable time] or to have them still more for- 
ward, sow in a moderate hot-bed, giving copious 
admissions of air. In the open garden begin with 
the early horn as soon as dry fine and open weath- 


er may occur. The first sown beds should be as- | 


signed a favorable situation, and covered for a 
time with haulm. Sow next with the orange, and 


make a few successive sowings for main crops.— } 


Add smaller sowings in May or June for plants to 
draw young late in summer ; alspa few in July for 
a later succession of young carrots in summer and 
autumn. Lastly, in the beginning of August, two 
separate small sowings may be made, for plants to 
stand the winter, and afford young roots early in 
spring, March and April.” 

Culture. When the plants are up two or three 
inches in growth, in May and June, they will re- 
quire thinning and clearing from weeds, either by 
hand or small hoeing. Thin from three to five 
inches distance such as are designed for drawing 
in young and middling growth. But the main 
crop, intended for larger and full sized roots, thin 


lower end, while the new water is admitted from 

a bung hole made in the upper end. By this plan 

the butter will be preserved always sweet. 
{Sailor’s Physician. ] 





Filtering Machine for purifying Water. <A vers 
simple filtering machine is mentioned by Dr 
| Blane, “ Let the narrow mouth of a large funne! 
‘be filled with a bit of sponge, over which let there 
be a layer of clean gravel, or of sand, covered 
with flannel, and over the whole another layer o! 
sand Muddy or offensive water, being poured 
into this, runs or drops out clear; and care must 
be taken to change the sand, sponge, &c. fre- 
quently, as they will become loaded with impuri 
ities of the water.” (Ibid.} 


Fire and water proof Cement.—Pour a pint oi 
vinegar into a pint of milk ; when the latter has 
fully coagulated, clear it off the lumps, and let it 
settle, then mix the whole together; now sift int: 
the liquid quick lime, till upon stirring the whol 
we obtain a thick paste. This cement will per- 
manently unite marble, earthen ware, china, &c 

{French paper. } 








| To preserve Potatoes—Mr Roberts has taken 
| out a patent for the following method for keeping 
| potatoes, carrots, turnips, and other vegetables, in 
|the warmest climates for a considerable time ;— 
“Take the potatoes, or other vegetables when 
|thoroughly ripe, and before they have grown in 
— spring, cut out with a knife the germs or eyes, 
or destroy them. The more they are kept from 
{Mech’s Mag.]} 


|the air, the finer they will be. 


Carus of Dresden, the celebrated comparative 
| anatomist, has, it is said, discovered the circulation 
| of the blood in insects. 


| eviccetbimntatiianialiatngls = 


Extraordinary Ox.—There is now in exhibition 


to six or cight inches distance. Keep the whole} ata temporary building adjoining Faneuil Hall, an 
clean from weeds in their advancing young , uncommon OX, as respects sive, symmetry of form 
growth. Some of small and middling growth will; weight and agility ; and which those who have 
be fit for drawing in June and July ; large size-|seen it, consider as being the finest animal ever 
able roots, in August and September ; and those | raised in New England, or any other land. Our 


of full growth, by the end of October.” 
Abercrombie. 
Preserving during winter. Carrots are taken 
up at the approach of winter, cleaned, and stored 


| townsman Penniman, we learn, is engaged in wak- 
|ing a drawing of this beautiful animal, which we 
| predict will becctne an ornament for the walls of 


| 








our agriculturists and friends of domestic produc- 


among sand. ‘They mey be built very firm, by tions.—Cenfinel, 
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Yeast, after it has become putrid and useless to 
the brewer and baker, is a po ul manure.— 
When mixed with water, it will effect wonders, if 
applied to plants as a liquid manure. 





Recipe for making Kittredge’s celebrated Nerve 


Ointment. which is remarkable for its good effects 
in sprains, swellings, and rheumatism.—Take of 
neatsfoot oil half pound—brandy one gill—-spirits 
of turpentine one gill—and simmer them together 
for 15 minutes. [{ Communicated. ] 


Money is beginning to increase in London. It is 
attributed to the peace of Europe having been 
preserved by the measures of England in Portu- 
gal. ‘The value of annuities increases. 





A memorial has been sent from Leeds to Parlia- 
ment against the free exportation of machinery.— 
There were 500 signatures. This affects the 
United States. 


A Londvn paper says, “since the adoption of 
Mr Huskisson’s free trade doctrines in the silk | 
trade, these manufactures have declined 50 per | 
cent in value, and the consumption increased four- | 
fould. 

Grass-hoppers, alive and nearly half grown, | 
were seen in Williamsburg, Mass. on the 11th day | 
of March instant. 


A Miss Sherrill, in North Carolina, has lately | 
made a garment withoutaseam. It shows ker | 
udustry ; but must be an unseemly garment. 

A general Vaccination, under authority, is tak- | 
ing place at Baltimore. 


Public Lands.—Between the years 1797 and | 
1819, the United States sold public lands to the | 
amount of 44 millions of dollars. These lands | 
were mostly purchased of tie Indians at a low | 
rate. | 

The autkorities in Baltimore are authorized to | 
take upall destitute children begging in the streets 
and bind them out as apprentices; and they have 
more applications for such children as apprentices 
than they ean supply. 
ener eevee eee es 2 ane en RS Sn eT 

Fruit Tyees. 

For Sale, by Joseph P. Leland, in Sherburne, Mass. 
20 miles S. W. of Boston, consisting of the following 
kinds of Apple Trees. 

Large size-—Roxbury Russetts, Greenings, Baldwins, 
Golden’ Pippins, Porters, Euglish Juncting, very early 
und large fruit. 


Common size.—Orange Sweeting, Winter Porter, 


Blae Pearmain, Spitzenburgh, Orange Harvey, Pecks | 
Pleasant, Pearmain, Spice Apple, Red Streak Greeni g, | 


Mackey’s Large Sweeting, Nonesuch, &c. Also, Pear 

The above Fruit Trees are not excelled by any in 
the State, many of them are of a large and thiifty 
growth. Particular car’ will be taken in regard to the 
roots, packing and labelling each kind. 

Orders left with Col. DANIEL L. GIBBENS No. 172 
Washington Street Boston, or forwarded to JOSEPH 
P, LELAND, Sherburne, will be duly attended to. 











Apple Trees. 


For Sale, about one thousand thrifty Russeting and 


Baldwin Apple trees, part of them two, and a p rt} 


Please apply to 


three years growth, from the buds 
FE. CRAFTS: 


Roxbury, March 28. 
Barley. 


2250 Bushels of Barley, o/ a superior quality, for 
seed, and in lots to suit purchasers.—Now landing 
from Brig Sultana from Smyrna, and for sale by 
EBENEZER BREED, No 64 Dock Square. 





sin IL / > ° , — S 
Peach and Cherry Trees. | COPELAND, jr. No. 65 Broad Street. 


March 9. | 


White Mulberry and Woad Seed. 

George Murdock, No 14 Market Square, has re- 

ceived a quantity of the above named seed, of the last 

years growth, and of a superior quality, to sell by the 
quantity or at retail. 

Also a general assortment of Garden Seeds. 


Further supply of Seeds. 

Just received at the Farmer office and Agricultural 
Establishment, No 52 North Market street, Boston, 

A few sinall boxes of Garden Seeds, assorted 
for family use. Each box contains forty-five dif- | ay 
ferent kinds, including Peas, Beans, Sweet Pot! 
Herbs, and every vegetable usually raised ina’ In the selection, which has been the particular pur. 
Kitchen Garden. Price $5,00 per box. | suit of Mr PRINCE and his father for more than half a 

A few pounds of the celebrated Altringham century, he has spared neither pains nor expense, and 
Carrot Seed This seed was originally from Al- | euch as did not possess particular merit have been re- 


tringham, Cheshire, England. It has been raised pane — has Deen tested. Oy. Gesest 


a few years by Mr Prince of Roxbury, and seve- | Catalogues may be obtained gratis of the subscribers, 
ral other gentleinen in the vicinity of Boston, who and orders left at the New England Farmer office and 
speak of it in high terms. This seed was procured | Agricultural Establishment, No, 52 North Market 


f; ‘ b Son. | street, (if from a distance, post paid) will meet prompt 
poetinter Fog aay “attention. 'J08. R. NEWELL, 


JOHN B. RUSSELL. 
A few bushels of Foul Meadow Grass Seed. 


Early Golden Sioux Corn—ripens in 65 days. | ; Notice to Gentlemen Formers. 
Sweet or Sngar—best for boiling ears ; FOR SALE, the very valuable farm ofthe late James 
gm a | Gilchrist, Esq. situated in Charlestown, N. H. on the 
——, of Beans and Peas, by the bushel or jowor meadows, so called, of the Connecticut river, 

Sa gee : . " | and formerly belonged to Col. Asabel Hunt. 
me a an. Coe Aprle, Green Citron,| ‘This Farm consists of 385 acres of Land, of which 70 

2 : ¢ } 1, Cantelo ° ; : F 

Mangel Wurtzel, large White Norfolk Turnip, Ruta | Ore aE, ee See ee ee 
a » arg ite P; | cultivation ; the remaining 315 are upland, and con- 


Linnean Botanic Garden and Nursery. 
—" The subscribers give notice 
that they have heen appointed 
sole agents for this vicinity, for 
the Linn@wan Botanic Garden 
and Nursery, at Flushing, Long 
Island. This Nursery is well 
known. and contains the most 


ef Fu extensive collection of Fruits, 
;  . Ornamental Trees, and Plant: 


st / in America. The Fruits have 
, been selected by actual inves- 
ba ‘we tigation of their merits, and 


nearly all of which are engrafted from bearing trees. 







6w. 











Baga &e. | sist chiefly of pasture and woodland; the whole mak- 
6 ne Canary seed, | ing one entire piece. The House is large and commo 
1 a Rape seed, | dious, wel! furnished with all needful and convenient 
t Hemp secd, out buildings, and in excellent repair. 


Early Yellow six weeks Beans | Itis beautifully situated, between the great river road 
Dun coloured ditto — | and the bank of the Connecticut, on a swell of land 
Warrington Dwarf ditto rising out of the meadow. 

The barns are large and numerous, conveniently 
placed, and have been thoroughly repaired within three 
years. One lar barn has been built within that 
lime. 

The Farin is well watered, and in addition to insu- 
lar springs, has running through it a never failing 





: Morse’s Imp: oved School Geography. 


Lately published, and for sale by Richardson & Lord 
the twenty-fourth edition of the Rev. J. and S. Morse’s 
School Geography with Ancient and Modern Atlases. 
This Geography has become a standard work in many 
of the first academies and schools in the United States, | stream, on which is situated a good saw mill. 
and has deservedly gained what is believed to be an Besides the Mansion House, there is also on the 
unprecedented popularity. [\ has received the public | premises, asmall farm house, with a barn attached to it. 
approbation of the following gentlemen amongst many| This is a very eligible situation for a gentleman 
others, whose opinions are to be relied on, viz. F. Por- farmer, with advantage of natural beauty fertility, and 
tery J. Wood. and J. Murdock of the Andover Institu- site, excelled by few places in ‘ew England. 
tion J.Y.N. Yates secretary of the state of New York| Persons wishing to purchase such a place, are invi- 
and superintendant of public schools throughout the | ted tolook at this.—-Terms and further particulars may 
state Professor Silliman, New Haven—F. Beasley, ! be known onapplication to MrsSUSAN GILCHRIST, 
University of Pennsylvana—Rev. Wm Allen, president | on the premises, or to S. G. WILLIAMS & CO. Boston. 
of Bowdoin Co!tlege—Dr S. L. Mitchel, New York—T. 
Jefferson and J. Madison late presidents of the United | 
States—A. Partridge, Military Academy Norwich Vt. ' of land, a large and comfortable house, barn, &c. The 
Rer. Dr Jenks Boston —-Benjamin Farnsworth academy | land is of good quality, and of easy cultivation. There 








| Worcester—Parsons Cooke preceptor of Westfield A-|are on the place a variety of choice young fruit trees, 


| which are just beginning to bear; also 10 acres of peat 
SESE meadow, on which could be cut enough fuel for the 

Allum and Refined Salt Petre. ‘family, and is an excellent manure. Said farm is situ- 
constantly for sale in lots to suit purchasers by E. ated in Cambridge, about 4 miles from Boston market. 
The terms will be on a lease frem six to ten years, the 
Gunpowder | first year’s rent to be expended for manure, and a part 

for sporting —shippig—or blasting rocks, at the lowest afte rwards to be laid out in the same manner every 
prices, and in such quantities (wholesale and retail) as year.— "he above offers a desirable opportunity to an 
may he required. intelligent, thorough and enterprising farmer. No one 


|  Shott—Balls—Flints—and—Percussion Caps, but who can bring recommendations as being such need 
of the best quality at wholesale and retail. apply. rHOMAS BREWER, 416 Washington str’t. 


| Roman Vitriol Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Plants, &c 


cademy—Benjamin Greenleaf of Bradford Academy. 











ofa superior quality, for sale as above by the cask or | D. & C. LANDRETH. 
| larger quantity. 3m March 23 | Nursery, Seedsmen, and Florists, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


, : For a Nursery. | AVE constantly on hand for sale, a very extensive 
From five to fifteen acres of land a short distance from | collection of Fruit Trees, Hardy Ornamental Trees and 
the city, having water communication, and all the va- Shrubs, Green House Plants, Bulbous Roots, Garden 
rious soils and sites requisite for an extensive nursery. | ceeds, &c. gc. not exceeded by any similar establish- 
A person of skill and experience who has some proper- | ment in the United States. 
ty and is desirous of commencing the business onshares} Orders received by Messrs. PARKER & CODMAN, 


or other mode, may consult the owner and view the|No, 9 Congress-square, near the Exchange Coffee 
\ House, Boston, of whom priced Catalogues of the 
whole may be had gratis. tf 


ground.~-Inquire at the Farmer office. March 23 


Dec. 15 


March 30, 1827. 
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MISCELLANIES. Quacks.—Labour to prevent diseases by tempe- 
SS | vance, sobriety and exercise ; but if sickness comes 
WAR. ‘never go to quacks for physic. To take their pres- 


Whene’er contending nations fight 

For private pique or public right ; 

Armies are rais’d, the fleets are mann’d, 

They combat both by sex and land. 

Then, after many battles pass’d, 

Both ‘ir’d of blows make peace at last; 
What is it after all the people get? 
Why—widows, taxes, wooden legs and debt. 


DOMESTIC BLISS. 


Che camp may have its fame, the court its glare, 


criptions is next to self murder. The only reme- 
dy they can afford a patient is their absence.—A 
'quack’s prescribing to a sick man is like a child’s 
snuffing a candle,—it is ten to one but he snuffs it 
out. 


| Dean Cowper of Durham, was very saving of| 
his wine. Descanting one day onthe extraordin- | 
,ary performances of a man, who was blind, he- 
remarked that the poor fellow, could see no more , 
‘than that bottle—I do dot wonder atall sir, replied | 
Mr Drake, (a witty minor canon) I do not wonder | 


B Pa pes - st a ern ms omc at all, Mr Dean, for we have seen no more than} 
igen: alls_npra eatg = Pages: emg that bottle all the afternoon. 


Bliss flies for shelter—the domes/ic hearth / | 
If this be comfortless, if this be drear, Real Estate falling in the West.—We earn by 
Tt needs not hope to find a haunt on earth ; 
Elsewhere we may be carcless, gay, caress’d— 

But here, and only bere, we can be blest ! 


} 
Anecdote of the Rev. S. Wesley.—Mr Wesley | 


had a clerk, who believed the rector, his master, , 
‘to be the greatest man in the parish, if not in the and other Hebrew works, were accused of study- 


country ; and himselfto be the next in worth and !"8 the black art ; the belief lingered in the sup- 
importance. 

















near Natchez lately sunk fifty feet, and it vas 
‘feared the remainder would soon follow. 








The Jews, i: former times in England, be- 


' 


clothes and wigs, for the latter of which his head | 
was far too small. The rector finding him par- 
ticularly vain of one of those canonical substitutes probability of human existence at any given age, 
for hair which he had lately received, formed the ‘equal to halfthe complement of that age to 86. 
design to mortify him in the presence of that con- | — 
gregation before which John wished to appear in| On Tuesday last 13586 shares of stock in the 
every respect what he thought himself. One| Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road Company were sub- 
morning before church time Mr W. said, “ John, }scribed in four hours. The books were to remain 
I shall preach on a particular gubject to day ; and |open nine days. 
re sh ont of sear I —" | Anexcellent ship, of near 400 tons, launched at 
teeta nt aieumer aie deeadh ~_ | Medford last week, has been named the Arnold 
it was went to do till they came to Ao sain: { hargpedisalir ts tribute ef respect to the memory of 
>? Q 
when Mr Wesley gave out the following line :— _ rin fie merce oo 
“ Like to an owl in ivy bush.” On the 10th or 12th of March the trees in 
This was sung—and the following line, John | Charleston, 8. C. had been in blossom, and green 
peeping out of the huge canonical wig in which | Peas were selling at $1,50 a peck. 


his head, was half lost, gave out with an audible] The Duke of York’s stud sold nt Tattersal’s for 
voice and appropriate connecting twang—— 


8000 guineas. His debts are estimated at £300,000 | 
“That rueful thing am 1!” isterling, nearly a million and a half of dollars. | 
The whole congregation, struck with John’s ap- | : 
pearance, saw and felt the similitude, and burst | 


: | . . — at ' 
out into laughter. The rector was pleased; for|Plan of erecting mills to supply the navy with | 


because such is the method of reading Hebrew. 

















ee ae 


The English ministry have brought forward a | 


the papers, that a considerable part ofa Tannery | 


cause they cherished and cultivated the * Talmud,” | 


He had the advantage and the erstitions of this country, and the Witch read her | 
privilege of wearing out Mr Wesley’s cast-off magick rhymes backwards for no other reason than | 


De Moivre, the celebrated calculator, makes the | 





JAMES BLOODGOOD & Co’s 
Nursery at Filhing, on Long Island, near Ne, 
ork. 

IN behalf of the proprietors of the above 

nursery, the subscriber soticits the orders o; 

horticulturists who may be desirous of stock 

ing their gardens and fields with fruit trees of the fines! 

sorts and most healthy ard vigorous stocks the prese;,: 
autumn. 

BLoopcoon & Co allend personally to ‘he inoculating 
and engrafting of all their fruit trees, and purchaser: 
may rely with confidence that the trees they order wi! 
prove genuine, 

The subscriber, agent of the above nursery, will 1 
ceive orders for any quantity of 

FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 
AND 
PLANTS. 

And the trees will be delivered in this city at the ris 
and expense of the Purchaser; the bills may be pai 
to him. 

| The reputation of this nursery is so extensively know, 
'and has been so well sustained that I take leave to te. 
| fer those in want of trees to any of the Ho: ticulturist; 
\in this city and its vicinity, and ifocular demonstratio 
is desired, I invite those who wish to be thus satisfied: 
to examine the trees in my garden at Dorchester pr 
cured from this nursery for three or four, years pas' 
some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy an 
vigorous state. 

Catalogues will be delivered gratis on applicatio 

ZEB. COOK Jr. 


uilding—Congress Street. 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 


STEPHEN FP. MILLS & CO. (late Princ 
& Mills) proprietors of the extensive nurser; 
at Flushing, Long Island, near New York 
offer their very choice and select collectiun 
Fruit i reesof ail the various kinds to which they ue 
jon'y give their persenal atlention, but which have th 
| slell grealer adrantage of being engrafted from bearin: 
| trees whose accuracy has been tested; they therefor 
, solicit with the fullest confidence the patronage of th 
, public. 
| The Trees, Shrubs, &c. are in the most thrifty a 
healthy state—the correctness of every sale by them | 
| guaranteed—and the same attention observed in t! 
| selection as if the purchasers were present. 
| Orders are solicited by the subscriber, Agent for t! 
| Proprietors, who will furnish catalogues on applicatio 
, M23.6t HENRY L. BILLINGS, 18 India Whar 
D  Sastaeatpe hrhiadinsseiccengeee alesis mene eS we ate 
| The Contents of a young Nursery for sale cheap 
The subscriber a few years since contemplated esta 
lishing a nursery for Fruit Trees and Flowering Shru! 
and having altered his mind, offers for sale to perso 
taking 50 trees or upwards a discount of 25 per cento 
former prices. The trees are healthy, the apples tv 


| to 





{ 





| 


{ 


John was mortified, and his self-conceit humbled. 
This is the same man, who, when King William 
returned to London after some of his expeditions, 
gave out in Hepworth church.—Let us sing to 
the praise and glory of God, a hymn of my own 
composing :— 

** King William has come home, come home, 

King William home is come ; 

Therefore let us together sing 

The hymn that’s call’d 7'e D’um” 

Clerk’s Memoirs of the Wesley Family. 


‘ T live in Julia’s eyes,’ said an affectionate dan- 
dy in Colman’s hearing. ‘I dont wonder at it, re- 


plied George ; since [ observed she had a sty in! 


them when I saw her Jast.’ 





In Sweden, robbing the mail is considered as 


one of the most serious offences, and is punished 
by amputation of the right hand,then decapitation, 
the mutilated members being afterwards gibbeted 
inthe publick highway upon a wheel. 


‘flour. Last year 6000 sacks were thrown baek 
| upon the contractors. 








The Boston Land Mail is to Santen Mow York at! 


|10 A. M. instead of 7. Giving 2 hours to answer 
letters. A Steam Boat Mail, via Providence. is to 
| be made up at 2 P. M.—and sent on immediately 
‘on arrival at Providence. It is probable a return 
‘Steam Boat Mail will be established. The new 
jcontract has not yet been made from Providence 
| to Boston, which may include an extra Providence 
' Mail. 

| 


Unprofitableness itself is asin. We need not 
do mischief in order to commit Bin; uselessness, 
when we might be useful, is enough to make us 
sinners before God. The fig-tree in the gospel, 
was cut down not because it bore sour fruit, but 
because it bore none. The parable of the talents 
is pointed expressly against the simple neglect of 


faculties and opportunities of doing good, as con- 
tra-distinguished from the perpetration of positive | 


crimes. 


years from the bud or graft.—and ch: rries, plums, 4 
|ricots, and peaches one and two years. Also a fit 
| thousand pear stocks 3 and 4 years old. 

All the above are warranted from seed and not sui 
ers—a consideraple quantity of horse chestnuts— also ' 
great variety of flowering shrubs at usual prices. App!’ 
to the Gardener, Mr Charles Senior. All the worke 
trees are from fruit of the best kinds cultivated ne 
Boston. A list of them is left at the office of the Ne 
England Farmer. JOHN PRINCE 

Jamaica Plain, Roxbury 20 March 1827. 





In Imported Bull for Sale. 
A full blood bull of the North Devon breed, will be 
‘years old in May next, will be sold at a reasonable rat} 

or let on shares forsone or two years to any porson Ww! 
,may be well recommended. He is a superior animal- 
dark red—as this breed always is—therefore easi\f 
imatched for working cattle; being the most active 
| England for labour—also excellent for beef and wilk 
He is now at Sandwich, N. H. and may be had the! 
/of May A letter to the subscriber (post paid) will 4% 
attended to. JOHN PRINCE. 

Roxbury, Mass. 20 March 1827. 


# 





For sale by T. P. Meriam, Concord, Mass. 100 Ii 
Onion secd, various kinds, which is genuine good. 
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